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THE WIDOW’'S MITE CAST INTO THE HEAVENLY 
TREASURY. 


This account is written from English notes made after the dif- 
ferent visits to the pious widow.—J. YzaRDLEyY. 


“God, who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, bath shined in our hearts, to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” —2 Cor. iv. 6. 

On the fruitful banks of the rapid Rhine, 
the traveller beholds a densely peopled town, 
with its numerous lofty spires and stately 
towers,—famed indeed for trade and commerce, 
but beclouded under popish influence. Spirit- 
ual darkness and religious superstition reign 
predominant :—but a merciful and compassion- 
- ate “God, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness,” causes the light of the bless- 
ed gospel to shine, even in the dark places of 
the earth; and although it may be resisted and 
dimmed for a time, yet it cannot be extinguish- 
ed; and we may hope the day is not far dis- 
tant, when the wall of superstition shall be 
broken down, through the power of Divine 
truth, and the cloudy mists dispelled by the 
arising of the Sun of Righteousness, 

It pleased God, in the creation of man, to 
endow him with a capability of receiving Di- 
vine impressions ; that, through the Holy Spirit, 
He might communicate to him a knowledge of 
His will; and that man, through the same 
blessed Spirit, should have access to his Crea- 
tor by prayer. This is the privilege and the 
joy of the Christian,—that wherever we are,— 
“Through him we both have access by one 
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the Lord Jesus Christ, man is brought near to 
God on earth ; and through the sanctifying op- 
eration of the Spirit, prepared to be united to 
Him in Heaven. 

Many years of intermediate gloom and sun- 
shine have rolled ovér this benighted place, 
since we first passed it by, under the impression 
that there was no room for the foot of a Gos- 
pel messenger to stand within its dark walls. 
A little band of Christians have, however, been 
awakened, and raised the Gospel standard. 
They meet together in worship, without any 
regular pastor, read the scriptures and edify 
one another in religious conversation and 
prayer. 

It was in the summer of 1848, when two 
English travellers, on board the Rhine steamer, 
obtained, through one of the many incidents 
which often point to the path of Christian duty, 
the name of one of those individuals residing 
in the town in question, and without any intro- 
duction, except going in the name of disciples, 
determined to seek out this little company of 
serious persons. They gave us a cordial recep- 
tion, and their countenances indicated that they 
had been with Jesus; and although scattered 
as sheep among wolves, they appeared to be- 
long to the fold of the true Shepherd. After 
a few family calls, we were conducted to. the 
house of a pious widow, where the meetings 
were usually held—as we were in haste, these 
Christian people kindly appointed a meeting 
for worship, to be held the same evening, to 
receive our visit—which through Divine mer- 
cy, proved like a refreshing brook by the way; 
the Saviour’s presence being over us, His doo- 
trine dropped like dew on the thirsty ground. 

On first entering the humble dwelling of this 
widow woman, the language involuntarily arose, 
“peace be to this house.” Soon after we were 
seated by her side, she began in the fulness of 
her heart, to speak of her own experience in 
the things of God, and gave us a sketch of the 
history of her life. We soon found that it was 
affliction that had led her, happily, to seek con- 
solation in religion. “ My husband,” said she, 


Spirit unto the Father.’—Eph. ii. 18. Thus/|‘‘ was a man in a respectable way of business, 
through the mediation and atoning sacrifice of | by which we could provide comfortably for our 
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family ;—as to our religion, we ranked among 
those who were usually called good livers—uni- 
ted in worship with a few Protestants of this 
place, who had but little experience of vital 
religion, ant perhaps none were more destitute 
of it than myself; and yet, so long as our 
worldly prosperity continued, I thought myself 
comparatively happy: but it pleased the Lord, 
in his unsearchable wisdom, to deprive me, by 
death, of the beloved partner of my joys and 
my sorrows, and IJ was left with a young family 
to meet the future difficulties of my journey 
through life, single-handed. In this moment 
of sorrow, I felt the want of a consolation that 
I did not possess, and sought for it in vain 
among my associates and friends; as my tem- 
poral perplexities increased, I was ready to 
query how it could be, seeing I had always 
meant well, and desired to act uprightly ;—that 
my Heavenly Father should thwart my pur- 
poses, and thus bring a cloud over my earthly 
prospects and happiness; but in merey He 
showed me the fallacy of this reasoning—that 
‘man looketh on the outward appearance,but the 
Lord looketh on the heart.’ Surely, thought I, the 
Lord who sves into the hearts of all men, knows 
I have not loved him as I ought—not looked 
unto Him for aid, but depended on my own 
strength. The distressing thought harassed 
me, that in my prosperity I had not sought the 
Lord, and therefore He had now forsaken 
me in my distress. I opened the Bible, intend- 
ing to look for some passages of consolation in 
the New Testament, but while turning over the 
leaves in the Prophets, this text unexpectedly 
caught my eye: “ Behold I will hedge up thy 
way with thorns,and make a wall that she shall 
not find her paths.” This is my state, said I to 
myself, it is the Lord that hath hedged up my 
way, and made everything around me as a wall 
of brass. As one struck dumb, I remained in 
silence for some time—lI had no power to pray 
in words—but I did desire, sincerely, that the 
Lord might be pleased to have mercy on me in 
my distress, and open a way for my relief— 
when the words of the Saviour, like a flash of 
lightning, came into my mind—‘I am the Way, 
and the Truth, and the Life!’ I was sure this 
was a ray of Divine Light shining into my dark 
heart, for I knew that nothing but the Spirit 
of God could enlighten it, and that in conde- 
scendivg love and mercy, He was seeking to 
draw me to believe in that Saviour, who is the 
truth—and to walk in Him who is the way. 
These convictions of the Holy Spirit brought 
me under the weight and burden of sin, which 
were indeed too heavy for me, until I looked 
to ‘the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin 
of the world.” 

When she was asked, if there was no one in 
the place, to whom she could speak on the state 
of her mind, she replied, “there was a pious 
merchant, aud one or two shopkeepers, with 
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whom I used to converse on religign—but,” she 
replied, “I had the best of Teachers—the Holy 
Spirit, and the Scriptures—which I constantly 
read; and my greatest delight was to dwell 
alone, and to hold spiritual communication with 
my Saviour who bad become precious to my 
soul, and I could now say with the Psalmist : 
‘Lead me in thy truth, and guide me; for thou 
art the God of my salvation, on thee do I wait 
all the day.’” Being asked what gave rise to the 
religious meetings that were held in her house, 
she replied : “ They could no longer be held in 
the same locality ; and as no other place could 
be found, they must have been discontinued; 
but it was put into my heart, to offer my house 
for the purpose—a small sacrifice,” she said, 
“to make for the promotion of the cause of 
that Saviour who had done and suffered so 
much for me, a poor unworthy creature. I 
also remembered that it was only two mites 
that the poor widow cast into the treasury, 
and yet the Saviour regarded her offering with 
approbation.” 

lt was observed to her, that “the Lord blessed 
the house of Obed-Edom, and all that he had, 
because he received the Ark into bis house.” 
‘« Yes,” she replied, “ and so He has me, praised 
be His name; since I gave my heart to seek 
and serve Him, He has undertaken for me,and 
I can now see the hand of a kind Providence 
in all things.” 

From the artless and candid manner, in 
which the dear woman gave us the above nar- 
rative, we became much interested for her and 
the little company with whom she was united ; 
but we heard nothing more of her until the 
following summer of 1849, when on a journey 
through that part of Germany, before the 
troubles of the Revolution had entirely subsi- 
ded. The town in which our friend, the pious 
widow, resided, had suffered a cruel siege of 
several days, and was captured by the insur- - 
gents; and after a bloody contest, retaken by 
the aid of the Prussian troops; in addition to 
the dreadful calamity of war, the cholera also 
had raged to a fearful extent. 

As we approached the town, we witnessed 
the effects of the Revolution, in the beautiful 
stone bridge having been blown up by the con- 
tending armies, and our carriage had to be con- 
veyed across the Rhine by boats. Anxious 
indeed we were to learn how it had fared with 
the little company of awakened Christians dur- 
ing the late calamitous civil war, and after we 
had arranged our lodging at the inn, on the 
banks of the Rhine, we hastened to see our old 
friend and pious widow. She could scarcely 
believe her eyes, so unexpected was it to see 
such strangers, and at such a crisis ; as soon as 
she had recognized us, her heart filled with 
joy,—indeed the pleasure was mutual. 

She spoke of the hardships that the inhabi- 
tants generally had suffered during the siege of 
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the town,—but how has it been with your own 
little company, we inquired—have any of them 
lost their lives? ‘No,’ was her reply, 
“through mercy they are all safe,—we were 
almost constantly on our knees, praying for 
preservation, and the Lord, blessed be His 
name, has not suffered a hair of our heads to 
be hurt. Although during the bombardment 
of the town, the explosion of the bomb-shells 
took place on the open space before my door, 
and the cannon balls entered the window of my 
chamber, and passed by the bed in which my 
grandchildren lay, yet, through mercy, we re- 
ceived no harm.” ‘*What a providential escape ! 
—but you have not been able to keep up your 
little meetings ?” ‘“ Yes,” was her answer, “they 
have never been interrupted, and our number 
has increased. The troubles of the Revolution 
and the effects of the cholera have produced 
serious thoughtfulness and the fear of death 
in many; and a number of young persons have 
been awakened and attended our meeting reg- 
ularly, and appear hopeful characters.” 

This little tract has been penned in the hope 
that the bright example of the efficacy of Di- 
vine grace in the character of this humble fol- 
lower of the Lamb, may prove edifying to the 
Christian reader; her undissembling piety, 
her faith, her diligence in prayer, ber trust in 
God in a time of imminent danger, and the re- 
markable preservation, are all calculated to 
raise in the heart a sincere desire that all might 


his master’s presence. After much harsh lan- 
guage, he was tied up to a post, and received 
twenty-five lashes. 

Then, in a tone of blasphemous ridicule, his 
master exclaimed, ‘What can Jesus Christ do 
for you now?’ ‘He enables me to bear it pa- 
tiently,’ said the poor slave. ‘Give him twen- 
ty-five lashes more.’ He was obeyed. ‘And 
what can Jesus Christ do for you now?’ asked 
the unfeeling monster. ‘He helps me to look 
forward to a future reward,’ replied the sufferer. 
‘Give him twenty-five lashes more,’ cried the 
inhuman tyrant, in a transport of rage. They 
complied ; and while he listened with savage 
delight to the groans of his dying victim, he 
demanded, ‘ What can Jesus Christ do for you 
now?’ The patient martyr, with the last effort 
of expiring nature, meekly answered, ‘ He 
enables me to pray for you, massa,’ and in- 
stantly breathed his last! 

‘Poor colored negro! oh, what eye 
Can read thy tale, and still be dry? 


Thy pangs were great, but now thou’rt blest, 
Reposed in peace on Jesus’ breast.’’ 

























A VISIT TO THE OJIBWA INDIANS. 

The following letter, written by our friend 
John Ray, to Henry Giles, has been published 
in the London Friend, and we copy it under 
the belief that it will be interesting to many of 








be brought to a similar experience. 


——~<9e— 


THE NEGRO MARTYR. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Dear Sir,—In the present day people seem 
determined to ignore what has ever been, and 
ever will be, the effect of slave-holding on the 
This conviction induces me to 
ask you to present in the pages of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter the accompanying. It would 
be a reprint, but doubtless it would be quite 
new to the members of the Manchester Southern 
Club, and some of them might perhaps learn 


slaves’ masters. 


from it in whose service they are associated. 
Yours truly, FREDERICK TUCKETT. 


“A negro slave went to hear the preaching 
of a missionary, and became a convert to the 
His master, a great enemy 


Christian religion. 
to missions, heariog of it, commanded him 
never to go again, and declared he would have 


him whipped to death if he did. The poor 


negro was very sad. He could scarcely refrain 
from going, yet knew that he was sure to be 
cruelly whipped if he did. In his trouble he 
prayed to God, and, after having done this, he 
felt that it was his duty still to attend, but to 
be careful that this should never interfere with 
his master’s business, and for the rest to leave 
himself in the hands of God. He therefore 
went, and, on his return, was summoned into 





our readers, especially those who reside in Can- 
ada West. 


Welland, [Canada West,| First month 5th, 1864. 

My DEAR FRIEND,—Agreeably to thy request, 
I write to give thee some account of my recent 
visit to the Ojibwa Indians, at ‘“‘ New Credit,” 
as also to those of the same tribe settled on the 
Saugeen Reserve, which is situated upon the 
peninsula which lies between Lake Huron and 
the Georgian Bay. I left home on the 25th of 
Nioth Month, 8863, for New Credit, distant 
about forty-five miles; this name has been 
adopted by the Ojibwas in commemoration of 
the river from the banks of which they were 
transferred by Government to their present lo. 
cation. They now occupy a portion of the 
Indian Reserve granted to the “ Six Nations,’ 
comprising—if my memory serves me—thé 
Delawares, Oneidas, Tuscaroras, Senecas, Mo- 
hawks, and Cayugas. These six tribes gave 
(as the Ojibwa chief informed me) a portion of 
their territory for the occupation of the Ojibwag. 
The tribe at this place numbers about 300 per- 
sons, men, women, and children—the entire 
number of the seven tribes here being about 
2000. Some of these Indians may be termed 
civilized, others but half-civilized, whilst many 
yet remain Pagans. My object in visiting 
this people was to endeavour tv ascertain their 
real state and condition, more particularly as 
regards education. I found that the children 
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attending school here had made more proficiency 
in learning than in either of the schools I after- 
wards visited. In reading they were not equal 
to white children of the same age; they were 
also deficient in arithmetic; but in writing 
they certainly excelled. I saw some beautiful 
specimens both of drawing and writing; the 
former displayed so much of the Indian taste 
that, without being told, I should have guessed 
it to be the work of Indian hands. Not having 
seen much of the Indians’ houses, I was desir- 
ous to inspect some of them; and with this 
view, upon my arrival in the settlement, I in- 
quired my way to the dwelling of the chief, 
which I found to be a small frame house, con- 
sisting of two rooms upon the ground floor 
with a chamber above; a lean-to on one side 
was used as a kitchen. The Chief was from 
home, but was expected to return in an hour or 
two ; his wife, who appeared to be between forty- 
five and fifty years of age, is almost blind. I 
found her sitting on a kind of sofa; she speaks 
English tolerably well, and is, for an Indian, 
quite an intelligent woman. Her daughter, a 
young woman of about twenty, was employed in 
ironing, at which she appeared quite an adept. 
Upon learning who I was, the mother entered 
freely into conversation ; she said her husband 
would be very glad to see me, as he had long 
been desirous to consult me about a work that 
he had employed a person to write for him, 
illustrative of the character of their tribe, and 
describing the treatment they had met with 
from the Government. She placed the manu- 
script in my hands, but I had not time to read 
much of it; I discovered, however, that, in ad- 
dition to the subjects I have already named, it 
contained a kind of biography of his father, who 
died at a very great age. 

The Chief returned in about two hours, ex. 
pressed his pleasure at seeing me, welcoming 
me, as is their custom, with little ceremony. | 
have discovered that Indian are not apt to 
waste many words. He had been superintend- 
ing the building of a school-house, which I 
afterwards saw; it was a neat, medium-sized 
frame building, painted white, and very com- 
fortably fitted up inside, and erected upon what 
they call the “ Indian Line,” that is, contiguous 
to the road that separates the Indian lands from 
those of the white settlers. The Indians selected 
the present site for their schotl-house with the 
hope of obtainiug some of the children of the 
white settlers as scholars, there being no Eng- 
lish school in the neighborhood. Should they 
succeed in doing so, it will be a double advan- 
tage to them; it will not only augment their 
funds, but what is of still greater importance, 
will be the means of accustoming their own 
children to speak English. Their ignorance of 
the English language is the great drawback to 
their progress in learning, as it is that in which 
al) their studies are conducted. I have had to 
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lament this deficiency to a sorrowful extent as 
respects the schools that I have since visited. 
After about two hours’ conversation, I was pre- 
paring to take my leave for the present; my 
friends appeared, however, unwilling that I 
should depart without partaking of a meal. 
This kind invitation caused some little embar- 
rassment on my part, my preconceived opinion 
of Indian cookery not being an eXtremely favor- 
able one. My fears were speedily dissipated 
by observing the cleanly and proper manner ip 
which the dayghter performed her culinary du- 
ties. Our bill of fare included biscuits, fried 
meat, potatoes, boiled eggs, raspberry preserve 
and tea. The Chief, judging, I presume, that, 
as I had visited them in a Christian spirit and 
from a good motive, I was a minister, very 
kindly requested me, as we sat down to table, 
to ask a blessing. I explained to him the 
practice of Friends on such occasions, adding, 
that, when we were the guests of those who 
were accustomed audibly to implore a blessing 
on their food, we liked them to proceed in 
their own way. On his begging my pardon, 1 
replied that far from his giving offence, I was 
much pleased to see such good order prevail 
amongst them. He then craved a blessing, 
and we ate our dinner in much harmony. [ 
took my leave of this family, with the under- 
standing that I should meet them on the mor- 
row at their place of worship, at half-past ten 
o’clock. 

Accordingly U drove thither in the morning. 
They have a very neat building, surmounted by 
a spire, and furnished with a bell, which is 
rung at the hour of worship either by the mis- 
sionary or some member of his family. On the 
second ringing of the bell, the Indians came 
flocking in like doves, in every variety of cos- 
tume. The Indians of this settlement are more 
civilized, and in their dress approximate nearer 
to the whites than any others I bave visited. 
Their behaviour in their meetings is exemplary ; 
there is very little moving or looking about to 
be observed on these occasions. This remark 
applies even more particularly to the females, 
who, after taking their seats, seldom move or 
look up. As the resident missionary was ab- 
sent attending a camp meeting a few miles 
distant, we appeared likely to be without a 
preacher. The Chief inquired if I would preach, 
ut the same time proffering his services as in- 
terpreter. I declined his invitation, at the same 
time telling him that, when he had concluded 
(for he officiated as preacher pro tem.) I might 
possibly address the congregation upon the 
object of my visit. They belong to the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, and have some of their 
hymns translated into the Ojibwa tongue. 
These hymn books have English on one side of 
the page and Indian on the other. They com- 
menced their worship bysinging. The Indian 
has a rich, mellow voice, and it is very pleasing to 
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hear them sing in concert. On the present occa- 
sion thg¢ hymns were sung in Indian. At the 
conclusion of the singing, the Chief prayed, read 
a portion of. Scripture in English, and after- 
wards preached an Indian sermon, of the merits 
of which I was, of course, unable to judge. 
When he had finished, I stepped into the en- 
closure which he had occupied, and addressed 
them for a short time. I told them that I did 
not appear before them as a preacher, but that 
the love I bore them had induced me to pay 
them a visit, in order to learn their condition, 
and see in what way I could best helpthem. I 
dwelt much upon the advantages of education, 
and endeavored to impress upon them the ne- 
cessity of bestowing this invaluable blessing upon 
their children. I recommended, as far as practi- 
cable, the disuse of their native tongue, telling 
them that if they could lose it altogether it 
would be of incalculable advantage to their 
children, as it was the great stumbling block 
that prevented their advancement in learning. 
It was not to be expected that children who 
spoke Indian at home, and studied in schools 
in a language which they did not understand, 
should make much progress. Children thus 
circumstanced would be likely to contract a 
dislike for school. I remarked that both in 
England and America there were many useful 
and entertaining books suited to the capacity 
of Indian boys and girls, and that, though un- 
able myself to furnish them with these books, 
there were kind friends in both countries who 
were interested in the welfare of the poor North 
American Indians, who might, perhaps, be in- 
duced to furnish them with a few juvenile 
libraries, if they would learn to read, without 
which the bocks would be of no use to them, 
and if they would do their part I would do 
mine. 

Upon the announcement that I was about to 
visit the other part of their tribe at Saugeen, I 
was made the bearer of many messages to their 
distant friends at that place, and at Owen’s sound. 
One woman wished me to see her sister, anoth- 
er her daughter, and a boy his mother ; he could 
not speak English, but the interpreter inform- 
ed me that his name was Moses Ka-Ka and that 
he was half-brother to Nah-Ne-Wah-Bah-She 
Qua (Catharine Sutton), who was, a few years 
ago, deputed by her tribe to go to England, in 
order to lay before the Queen some grievances 
of which the Ojibwas had to complain. After 
shaking hands with nearly all present, I bade 
them farewell, and was about to depart, when 
the Chief expressed a wish to have a little further 
conversation with me, whereupon I proposed 
that he should ride with me to the house of an 
Englishman who expected me to dinner. Upon 
our arrival he informed me that the neighbor- 
ing tribe of Delawares were much worse off than 
his own, that they had made some feeble efforts 
to establish a school, but had always failed, 


and that if I could in any way assist them, he 
should esteem it a favor. 

So thou seest, my dear friend, what a large 
field of labor lies before us, and, with the means 
at our command, how much might be accom- 
plished towards improving these poor sons of 
the forest. 

I left New Credit on Second-day the 28th, 
and reached home in the evening. On the 
following morning I proceeded to St. Catharine’s, 
and took the cars for Toronto, and thence to 
Pickering, where I attended Young Street 
Quarterly Meeting. A friend very kindly took 
me home with him to Newmarket, a distance 
of thirty miles, where I took the cars on the 
Northern Railroad for Collingwood Harbor, and 
thence by steamboat on the Georgian Bay, to 
Owen’s Sound, where [ arrived in the evening. 
Almost the first object that arrested my atten- 
tion on landing, was a young Indian woman 
with her child, or papoose, (as they call a baby), 
strapped toa board. 1 used to regard this as 
a rather cruel way of carrying children, but 
since I have become better acquainted with the 
construction of the machine, I approve of it for 
Indian mothers. Some of these child-boards, 
as I will call them, are richly ornamented, and 
display much taste ; they aremade a little longer 
than the height of the child, with a projection 
for its feet to rest upon; the papoose being 
placed in an upright position is secured to the 
board by means of a belt passing round its 
body, and through openings in the upper part 
of the board. As the Indian women are great 
proficients at beadwork, these belts are often 
highly ornamental. Thus secured, the child 
can be carried either on the back or at the side, 
or in any way to suit the mother, who, whilst 
trading, will lean it against the counter, or any 
other, convenient sesting-place, till she has 
transacted her business, when she will take it 
up and depart. At Owen’s Sound I was the 
guest of my friend, Stephen Fessant, at whose 
house I passed the night. His is the only 
family of Friends in the place, and I know of 
no other nearer than fifteen or twenty miles 
As there was no Friends’ Meeting in- the neigh- 
borhood, I felt anxious to lose no time in 
visiting the Indians, and learning that Nah- 
Ne-Wah-Bah-She-Qua lived about twelve miles 
off, I determined to make hera visit. Being 
informed that her residence was almost inacces- 
sible by land, and that if I proceeded to an 
Indian camp in the neighborhood of a deserted 
village not far distant, I might possibly prevail 
upon some of the Indians to convey me thither 
by water, I proceeded on my way. All hope 
of conveyance by water being cut off, I resolved 
to prosecute my journey on foot. After walk- 
ing about a mile I reached the deserted Indian 
village, which consisted of fifteen or twenty 
frame-houses scattered about, built, I suppose, 
at the expense of the Government, some twenty 
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years ago. What could have induced them to 
select such a site for a village, it is difficult to 
imagine. The ground is covered with im- 
mense masses of stone, rendering it out of the 
que: tion for the Indians to cultivate enough even 
fora garden. It is true that, being on the 
shore of the Georgian Bay, it afforded them 
facilities for fishing. It was the transfer of this 
village and the tract of land here that formed 
the ground-work of the grievances which 
Catharine Sutton was deputed to lay before the 
Queen. About three miles beyond this village, 
I entered a road, or what is intended for one, 
the stones and stumps being so large and 
numerous, that it is pnavailable for a team, ex- 
cept in winter when the snow is deep and frozen 
hard. I never saw a country so wild, or land 
that would require so much labor to bring it 
under cultivation, as in this township of Sara- 
wak. After walking about seven miles on this 
new and narrow road, I came toa very small 
clearing, with a shanty upon it; its tenant (a 
German woman) availing herself of a spring 
that issued from beneath the stump of a tree, 
was engaged in the operation of washing linen 
in the middle of the road, dispensing alike 
with fire and soap. I talked with her for a 
short time, begging a drink of water, presented 
her with a German tract, and passed on. It 
was dusk when I reached William Sutton’s. 
After introducing myself to himself and wife, I 
remarked that as I was on a friendly visit to the 
Indians at Saugeen, I could not feel easy to pass 
them by, particularly as I was desirous to see 
and have some conversation with the latter. 
Catharine Sutton (Nah-Ne-Wah Bah-She-Qua), 
who had recently been confined, was reclining on 
a sofa in the room usually occupied by the fam- 
ily. She expressed great pleasure at seeing me. 
My visit seemed to revive in her remembrance 
the kindness she had experienced amongst 
Friends, both in England and at New York. 
She referred to many interesting circumstances 
connected with her visit to England, particular- 
ly tothe way in which she first became acquaint- 
ed with Friends, a brief account whereof may, 
perhaps, interest thee. 
(To be concluded. ) 


———-~+10e——-——__—_ 
For Friends’ Review. 
A VISIT TO EAST TENNESSEE. 


On the 12th of 4th month I went to Wash- 
ington, and obtained from the War Department 
an order authorizing me to visit East Tennessee, 
and directing quartermasters and other officers 
to furnish me with facilities for so doing. 

Stopping at Cincinnati to deposit the funds 
placed in my hands, I reached Nashville on the 
21st, where I found that no civilians were al- 
lowed to go to the front ; and although application 
was made for me by agents of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, who were in constant daily intercourse 
with the military authorities, I failed to obtain, 
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through the ordinary channels, any permission 
to proceed. I then sought an interview with 
General Sherman, who, after examining my 
papers and making some inquiries, favored me 
with a special order, passing me to Knoxville. 

Making close connection at Chattanooga, 
I reached Knoxville on the evening of the 28d, 
and both then and during my subsequent visits 
to that place, was hospitably entertained at the 
rooms of the Christian Commission. 

On First-day morning the 24th, I proceeded 
to New Market, in Jefferson Co., a distance of 
25 miles, pear which place Friends’ Meeting 
of Lost Creek had been held. I here found 
that owing to the removal of most of the 
members to the Northwestern States, the meet- 
ing had been discontinued. The old meeting 
house, which I visited, was in a very dilapidated 
condition, but is still occasionally used for 
holding religious meetings in, by persons not 
members of our Society. 

I here visited the families of Nathan Mills 
and David Haworth, elderly Friends, who, with 
the family of John Haworth, and a few indi- 
viduals not heads of families, comprise all the 
members of our Soviety who remain in this set- 
tlement. 

Their condition as respects eatable provisions 
is not very bad, they having mostly saved 
enough food to last them until harvest, in case 
they are not again visited by the rebels." The 
removal of so many of their friends and neigh- 
bors from the State has increased the proportion 
of supplies to those who remain, they having 
been able to purchase from the refugees such 
stock as was not needed for the journey. 

I sent to Cincinnati a list of articles of which 
they seemed most in need, such as dry goods, 
&e., and distributed amongst them a quantity of 
garden seeds which I had taken with me, and 
which seemed acceptable. 

On the 26th I went to Friendsville, in Blount 
Co., where I found a much larger number of 
Friends, though many of their members had also 
left for new homes in the West. 

I staid at the house of Ephraim Lee, an 
elderly Friend, who had-been living in the 
place for more than sixty years. With him I 
attended their midweek meeting, at which 
there were perhaps thitty persons, exclusive of 
the pupils of their school who also attended 
in charge of their teachers. 

After a full consultation with some of the 
leading members at the house of James C. Allen, 
who was himself absent from home, we made 
out a list of articles most urgently,needed, a 
copy of which I sent to Cincinnati as before. 

There are about 34 families and parts of 
families in the settlement, most of whom are in 
moderate circumstances and who have all suffer- 
ed more or less from the visits of the two armies. 

It did not appear, however, that any considera- 
ble number of them had been drawing rations 
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from government, no formal applications of the 
kind having come to the knowledge of those 
with whom [| conversed 

The nominal prices of some articles were as 
follows: Salt 30 ets. per lb., Coffee $1-25, 
common brown Sugar 75 cts. Maslin $1-00 
per yard, Jeans $400 per yard. Corn $3-00 
per bushel, &c., &c. Whilst we werein conversa 
tion, a neighbor came in and gave to one of the 
company who was going to Kuoxville the next 
day, a two dollar U.S. note, with which to 
purchase for her a small vial of Castor Oil, that 
being the price he said he would have to pay 
for it, if indeed it was obtainable at all. 

In the old burying ground near this village 
I saw the grave of our late friend Wm. Forster, 
who, it will be remembered, died while on a 
religious visit to Friends and others in this 
section. 

By the aid of Friends in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere, quite a handsome and commodious 
building had been erected at Friendsville, for 
the purpose of a Friends’ College. Only a 
primary school, however, is now held init. I 
visited this school and found it to number some 
30 pupils under the care of Samuel Green. 

This, it may be remarked, is the only school 
for white children which I saw or heard of in 
operation in the State. 

After leaving Friendsville I made an effort 
to reach the third settlement of Friends, viz., 
that near Raytown, in Greene Co., but finding 
that the army had been withdrawn from Bull’s 
Gap and all points east of Knoxville, and that 
the point I was aiming at would now be some 
70 miles beyond the Federal lines, and the peo- 
ple from the intermediate part of the country 
being thoroughly alarmed and crowding the 
roads to Knoxville, I was compelled, very 
reluctantly, to give up visiting Friends of New 





REMINGTON HOBBY. 
In the year 1777 or 1778, when D. Sands 


was on a religious visit to New England, the 
eastern part of which was almost a wilderness, 
with but few inhabitants, and they generally of 
the poorer class, (at least their appearance and 
accommodations indicated it,) after having had 
several appointed meetings in the neigborhood, 
aman who was a magistrate in the place, and 
more comfortably situated than many of his 
neighbors, said to his wife, “I hear these Qua- 
kers are decent, respectable-looking men: I be- 
lieve I shall invite them to my house, as they 
must be but poorly accommodated where they 

” Shd readily agreed to the proposal, and 


































are. 
a messenger was dispatched for them, and they 
were pleased to accept his kind invitation ; 
when they came, they were shown into the 
common room or kitchen; after being seated, 
they remained in perfect silence. The man 
being entirely unacquainted with the manners 
or principles of Friends, was at a loss to ac- 
count for their remarkable conduct, and attrib- 
uted it to displeasure, on account of their being 
invited into the kitchen, he immediately or- 
dered a fire to be made in another room, for 
said he to his wife, “I believe these Quakers 
are not pleased with their reception; we will 
see how they like the otherroom.” He invited 
them in, and after having seated themselves, 
the most solemn silence ensued, at which be 
became almost vexed, and thought to himself, 
they certainly are fools, or take me to be one, 
and regretted having taken so much trouble on 
their account. As these thoughts were passing 
in his mind, David Sands turned, and fixed his 
eye full in his face, and in the most solemn 
manner said, ‘¢ Art thou willing to be a fool,” 
when he paused, and again repeated, ‘‘ Art thou 


Hope meeting. 

Lam much afraid that their condition, from 
the longer occupation of their territory by the 
Confederate army, is worse thar that of any 
Friends I visited. 

[ then returned to Chattanooga, where I was 
detained several days by the great forward 
movement of Sherman’s army, and having both 
there and at Nashville made arrangements for 
the forwarding of my supplies when they should 
arrive from Cincinnati, [ reached the latter 
city in time to purchase the goods for shipment 
to Friendsville by government steamer. 


Joun C. SAVERY. 


—_———+8 


Beware of too sublime a sense 

Of your own worth and consequence. 
The man who deems himself so great, 
And his importance of such weight, 
That all around, in all that ’s done, 
Must move and act fir him alone, 
Will find in school of tribulation 


The folly of his expectation. — Cowper. 





willing to become a fool for Christ’s sake?” He 


continued with such power, (as the man afterward 
expressed,) that he could not withstand it, and 


in a short time became fully convinced of 
Friends’ principles, and most warmly attached 
to David Sands, from feelings of sincere grati- 
tude and brotherly love. His house was open 
at all times to them to hold their meetings in, 
and he kindly offered to attend them, while 
they were visiting families and meetings 
throughout the neighborhood, fully acknowledg- 
ing the power of truth, as he had heard it set 
forth, and soon after became a member of the 
Society of Friends, very zealous in the cause of 
righteousness, and a faithful laborer in the min- 
istry, travelling much in the work, so that, as 
he once observed, his house had become to him 
as an inn, where he could tarry but a short 
time at once. When D. Sands paid his last 
visit to New England, previous to his depar- 
ture for Europe, Remington Hobby became his 
faithful and well-beloved friend and companion, 
in his various exercises, and parted with him 
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with feelings of the truest regard, commend- 
ing him to the care of Him who ever watchest 
over his faithful children, whether by sea or 
land.— Friends’ Intelligencer. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 28, 1864. 





A Visit To THE INDIANS IN CanaDA.—It 
is well that the Aborigines of our country 
should not be overlooked in the vastness of the 
labor imposed upon us by the terrible emergen- 
cy of the freed colored people. The humane 
efforts which, during many years past, the Fed- 
eral Government has been making for the wel- 
fare and civilization of the Indians in the 
West, have been seriously interrupted by the 
civil war, and in some instances, through the 
influence of the rebels, certain tribes were in- 
duced to join in their hostilities, and have thus 
brought great suffering upon themselves. It 
may be hoped that, on the restoration of peace, 
the benevolent policy which has latterly marked 
the course of our government towards the In- 
dians, will be continued, and also that Friends 
will still endeavor to do what they can for their 
civilization and instruction in Christianity. A 
recent letter from T. H. Stanley, mentions that 
the school established about a year since, under 
the management of Friends, for the Kaw In- 
dians in Kansas, and referred to in the 31st 
number of our last volume, is doing well, and 
the children make good progress in their learn- 
ing. 

We have been interested in an occasional 
correspondence with our friend John Ray, of 
Welland, Canada West, and finding in the Lon- 
don Friend of the Third and Fourth months, an 
account of his visit to some of the Indians 
near Lake Huron, we transfer it to our columns 
under the belief that it will be acceptable to 
our readers generally, and may induce some 
Friends in Canada to join in his benevolent 
labors. 

In a letter of recent date, John Ray states 
that, a few weeks since, he visited the schools 
at New Credit, ‘‘and they are progressing well. 
At one school,’ he continues, “under the 
charge of the Indians themselves, we had an 
examination, and it was very satisfactory. 
Through the kindness of the Trustees of the 
Murray Fund, in New York, I was enabled to 
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give to every child present a hook of more or 
less value, with which they seemed much 
pleased. Of the 46 pupils in this school, one- 
half were Indian children. I would like to 
furnish them with a small library of instruc- 
tive and interesting books, in the hope that 
it might beget in the young Indian a taste for 
reading, and so lead him on to adopt habits of 
life above those which ignorance is apt to pur- 
sue.’ For the means to purchase books, and 
also to aid the Indians in supporting teachers in 
two or three places, John Ray looks to the 
liberality of his friends. 

He expects to visit, in the Sixth month, the 
Delawares, a tribe destitute of education, but 
anxious that their children shall go to school. 
They have built a small school house, but failed, 
through a want of means, in their attempt to 
establish a ‘school. 

Friends in England have already contributed 
a small sum of money for the education of the 
Indians in Canada, and it is hoped the infor- 
mation furnished by John Ray will induce 
them to exercise in that direction their accus- 
tomed liberality. 


Marrigp, on the 18th of 11th month, 1863, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Honey Creek, Ind., Isaac C. Bar- 
KER, of Westfield, to Marcarer MenpENnALL, of 
Honey Creek. 


, on the 3d of 2d month, 1864, at Chester 
Meeting, Ezra, son of Nicholas and Catharine Bar- 
ker, of North Carolina, to Mary Etien, daughter of 
David and Elvira Stalker, both members of West- 
field Monthly Meeting Ind. 


, at Spiceland, Ind., on the 11th of 5th 
month, Jesu W. Hatt, son of Caleb and Hannah 
Hall, to Hutpan P. Ratuirr, daughter of Eli and 
Jane Ratliff, all members of Spiceland Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 

acismciecilaiigalinnnsazes 
(All Obituaries Intended for insertion in Frrenps’ Review, must 


be sent subject to such revision and es as the Editor 
may think necessary.) 


Diep, in Manchester, Me., on the 14th of 2d mo., 
1863, Witu1aM Bartey, son of Isaac and Mary Ann 
Bailey, in the 28th year of his age. 


, in West Gardiner, Me., on the 22d of 10th 
month, 1863, CaTHARINE Haske, widow of Aaron 


Haskell, in the 72d year of her age. She was of a 
meek and quiet spirit, and when sensible of ap- 
proaching dissolution, evinced a will resigned to an 
allwise Providence, and though at last somewhat 
suddenly called away, we have no reason to doubt 
that she is gathered with Christ’s little ones. 


——, in Manchester Me., on the 24th of 10th mo., 
1863, Isaac BaiLry, in the 61st year of his age. He 
bore a lingering illness with Christian patience, 
diligently attending religious meetings as long as 
his strength would admit. Ne expressed his wil- 
lingress to be at the disposal of the just Ruler of 
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events, and a hope that if he kept near his Saviour 
he should be accepted of Him. 


Diep, in Manchester, Me., on the 26th of Ist mo., 
1864, Betsey BarLey, widow of Timothy Bailey, in 
the 84th year of her age; an elder in good esteem 
among her friends. She had for some years lived 
in almost constant expectation of the coming of her 
Lord, and when the summons came it found her 
waiting. The above four were members of Litch- 
field Monthly Meeting. 


——, On the 11th of 4th month, 1864, Marrua P., 
wife of Aaron Lindley, and daughter of Jacob and 
Naomi Painter, aged 34 years; a member of Plain- 
field Montbly Meeting, Ind. She bore a protracted 
sickness with Christian patience, often expressing a 
fear that she was not patient enough. Meekness and 
@ quiet spirit were prominent traits in her charac- 
ter, often speaking of her own unworthiness and 
short-comings, but she was favored to see her way 
clear, saying it was not through any merits of her 
own, but wholly attributing it to the mercy and 
merits of the Saviour. 


——, At the residence of Phineas R. Mather, near 
Richmond, I[nd., on the 31st of 1st month, 1864, Na- 
THAN T. Poot, in the 26th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Blue River Monthly Meeting He was one 
who had partaken largely of the pleasures of this 
world, but through his protracted illness found they 
could not impart one ray of that hope and comfort, 
his soul ardently longed for. He earnestly sought 
and obtained an interest in his dear Saviour, remark- 
ing, he believed that, through the unbounded mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, he would be made a recipi- 
ent of one of those mansions prepared for the re- 
deemed of all ages. 


, io Memphis, Tenn., on the 9th of 4th month, 
1864, Revsen J. Peckuam, aged 59 years; a member 
of Providence Monthly Meeting, Rhode Island. 


—,in Bellefontaine, on the 2lst of 3d month, 
1864, Samuet Ex.ison, in the 80th year of his age; 
a member of Marlboro’ Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
About the year 1824, he emigrated from Virginia to 
Stark county, Ohio, which place has ever since been 
his home. At the time of his death he was ona 
visit to his daughter, in Bellefontaine, Ohio. Be- 
fore leaving home he expressed some doubts of his 
returning in life, but added, it makes but little dif- 
ference where I am; I feel as if my work was nearly 
done. Iam ready and willing to go at any time. 
Again, in the beginning of his last sickness, he ex- 
pressed a willingness to depart and be with Christ. 
Without apparent suffering he sweetly fell asleep ia 
in Jesus—guthered as a shock of corn fully ripe into 
the Heavenly garner. 


——, on the 30th of 3d month, 1864, in the 4th 
year of his age, Ernest, only child of S. E. and N. 
Allmon, and great grandchild of the above Samuel 
Ellison. 


, on the 17th of 4th month, 1864, at her resi- 
dence in Plainfield, Ind., Saran, wife of Aaron Shaw, 
in the 53d year of her age; a member of West 
Union Monthly Meeting. She was for several years 
engaged in the Infirmary, at Friends’ Boarding 
School, Ind., which endeared her to a large circle of 
young people and others. She was a diligent reader 
of the Holy Scriptures, and from her youth was con- 
versant with the doctrines of the Society of Friends, 
and expressed a wish that young people would de- 
vote more of their time to the study of the Scrip- 
tures in preference to so much light reading of the 
present day. Her sickness was a protracted one, and 
attended with much suffering, which she appeared 
to bear with patience and resiguation, saying, she 
loved her Heavenly Father above every other ob- 


ject, and her friends and relations as herself, exhort- 
ing them to dwell in love, and the God of love and 
peace would dwell in them. 


Diep, on the 25th of 1st month, 1864, after an ill- 
ness of about 60 hours, near Plainfield, Ind., OBa- 
pIAH Harris, son of Hezekiah and Eunice P. Mor- 
gan, (the former deceased), in the 15th year of his 
age. ~ 

‘ ail tlie 

A membétof the Society of Friends is anxious to 
obtain a permanent situation ; has had over 20 years’ 
experience in wholesale Hardware, Paint, Oil and 
Drug Business, and several years’ acquaintance with 
Grocery and West India retail trade. 

He is used to conducting business correspondence 
—the duties of entry clerk, and can write rapidly. 
Please apply at the office of Friends’ Review. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo. 11, 1864. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLORED ‘YOUTH. 


The Annual Meeting will be held at the Commit- 
tee Room, Arch Street, on the 3lst of 5th month, 
1864, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

M. C. Corps, Secretary. 


———$— 6 


For Friends’ Review. 
REPORT OF THE WOMEN’S AID ASSOCIATION 
OF FRIENDS. 
The “ Women’s Aid Association of Phila- 
delphia, for the Relief of Colored Refugees,” 
have but little to add to the last published re- 


port of their proceedings, adopted 10th mo. 
10th, 1863. 

Prior to that time, this was the only medium 
through which Friends of Philadelphia and 
its vicinity could extend relief to these suf- 
fering people; but after the enlarged and more 
efficient organization known as the “ Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia,” &c., the active 
duties connected with this service, were, to a 
great extent, transferred to that body. From 
i0th mo. 10th, to llth mo. 28th, 1863, 10 
boxes were sent by the ‘“‘ Women’s Aid” to 
different points, viz: Yorktown, Norfolk, New- 
bern and the South West. Nine of these con- 
tained clothing chiefly, in all about 1410 gar- 
ments, which, added to those sent previously, 
amounted to a total of 9859 since the com- 
mencement of the work; one box contained 
books, &e , for C. P. Day’s school, at Hampton. 
In addition to these, 3 bales of blankets were 
sent to Yorktown, Newbern and the South West, 
containing over 300 in all; and 2 pieces of bur- 
lap, for bed ticking, were sent to Fortress Mon- 
roe. Knitting yarn and cotton, knitting needles, 
with sewing materials were also sent, chiefly to 
Yorktown. 

After 11th mo. 28th, the forwarding of 
clothing passed into the hands of a committee 
from “ Friends’ Association ;” the “ Women’s 
Aid” confining their duties mainly to the work 
in the room at 5th and Cherry street, where 
many Friends have been actively engaged. 

For cutting out, making up, and purchasing 
linings, &c., for 400 pairs of pantaloons, which 
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Mba thisheasnteenciiidels 
were too heavy to be made at the sewing cir- 
cles, they have expended $220, and have also 
placed in the hands of “ Friends’ Association,” 
for the purchase of dry goods, the sum of 
$1,000. 

In the 3d mo., the subject of establishing an 
Orphan Asylum was brought before the Society. 
Large numbers of orphan children are scat- 
tered among the different camps in Yorktown 
and its vicinity, cared for, in some measure, by 
parties who draw rations from Government for 
their support, but generally left to run wild, 
often roughly treated. by those who keep them 
only for the suke of the food allotted them. It 
is proposed to establish this refuge at Hampton, 
where the salubrity of the climate offers ad 
vantages superior to Yorktown. If the design 
be carried out, its execution will be entrusted 
to our friend Eliza Yates, who, as agent for this 
Association, has hitherto given her services 
gratuitously to the cause, and by whom the 
first attempt, through Friends, for the relief of 
the thousands as-embled at Yorktown was made. 
Rachel Dennis, the first teacher employed at 
Yorktown, was also sent to this field of service 
by the “ Women’s Aid.” 

The destitute condition of the freed negroes 
among the Cherokee Indians claimed the at- 
tention of the Executive Committee. They 
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and their former masters, were brought, through 


the horrors of civil war, to an equality of 
condition, nearly naked, and dependent on Gov- 
ernment for food. Among the first to free 
their slaves, and suffering for their loyaity to 
the Union, it was thought impossible to separate 
the relief extended to the freedman from that 
needed by the deeply injured Cherokee, his 
former master; and an appropriation of $300 
was sent to both Indians and negroes, in the 
belief that all who longed to help the slave 
would rejoice to minister to the outraged 
Indian, under these peculiar circumstances. 
We have, from time to time, received infor- 
mation respecting the schools at Yorktown from 
the friends engaged in teaching there, which 
may be interesting to those who are contribu- 
ting tosupport them. The most recent is from 
the pen of our friend A. N. Schofield. She 
says, ‘I have the names of 25 scholars on my 
book for the day school; about half come in 
the morning and half in the afternoon ; their 
attendance is quite irregular, as many of them 
have families, and some take in washing and 
have other ecgagements to fulfil, but they are 
in earnest and make good progress, all things 
considered. Qne of the pupils, a man with 
one leg, about 50 years of age, who read im- 
perfectly when he first began, but has much 
improved since, has now undertaken to teach a 
class in his own cabin. I have furnished him 
with primers and cards, and have engaged to 
give him a compensation at the end of the 
month. I have not been able to visit his school 
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yet; he tells me 15 scholars attend regularly. 
He is one of my Bible class on First-day. L 
am much interested in him as he is in 
the work. He is assiduous in learning to 
write. 

I took the dolls that were sent, to my day 
school, where I displayed them to some nice 
little girls who attend, and told them that as 
soon as each one would teach five children as 
large as themselves, the alphabet and spelling 
which was on the cards I gave them, I would 
give each the doll I showed her; and it was 
amusing to see their eyes sparkle, and the ear- 
nestness with which they went to hunting up 
their scholars. Thus things which are not 
valued at all by children who have been accus- 
tomed to plenty, are regarded as treasures by 
those who have never aspired to the ownership 
of a rag doll. The schovuls described above are 
held in cabins. 

There are two sewing schools established at 
Slabtown, under competent teachers, who each 
teach 10 girls or women for an hour every day, 
in their own cabins. The compensation for 
which they both agreed was a calico dress at 
the end of the month. I have supplied them 
with garments already cut out; if the scholars 
have any sewing of their own they have the 
privilege of bringing it there to do, and several 
have done so. The first one established has 
finished and returned their month’s work, which 
consists of girls’ dresses and boys’ pantaloons, 
and small pieces down to pocket handkerchiefs, 
collars, &c.,—88 pieces in all, beside some 
patching. Both teachers and scholars have 
done their duty well and cheerfully. I dis- 
tributed the small reticu/es among the girls of 
this school, when they came here to show me 
their work. I made some addition to the con- 
tents, of pins, &c., from a fund which K. Y. left 
for the purpose, and they were very thankfully 
received. I had some difficulty in drumming 
up scholars at first, exeept among such as had 
sewing of ‘their own to do, as they regarded it 
like working for nothing: but since the distri- 
bution of the reticules, the teacher tells me 
there have been numbers of applications, more 
than she can possibly attend to or accommodate. 

The knitting school was waiting some time 
for working materials, and went into operation 
the day after the box containing them was 
opened. The teacher has 10 scholars, whom 
she engaged to instruct an hour every day in 
her own cabin, for $2 per month. Hach scholar 
is engaged in knitting her own stockings. I 
have not had time to visit the school more than 
once, but the teacher te!ls me they are doing 
very well. There is great demand for knitting 
yarn and cotton; if we were to put it into the 
store it would soon all be sold. I have given 
a good deal to old and rheumatic women, some 
to knit for themselves and sowe for the store. 
I have many applications from young women to 
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knit and put it in the store, but think it better 
to reserve that work for old women who cannot 
do anything else. * * ee 7 
_I sometimes say if we were multiplied ten 
times there would be enough for all to do; 
there is a large field of labor here, though a 
very small house, but we must do the best we 
can. 

There have been some contributions to this 
Association in money and in sewing which have 
been especially interesting, and seem worthy of 
especial notice. The rich have given of their 
abundance to this cause, but the poor, and the 
children of the poor, have also cast in their 
mite to this treasury. In one instance two 
children made a collection in New Jersey among 
their neighbors; 69 recorded their names as 
donors, nearly all were children, who gave, 
from their little store sums varying from 2 cents 
to a dollar; and one of these dollars was from 
a colored boy bound to a farmer, who had re- 
ceived his first lift in the world from the Home 
for Friendless Colored Children on Lombard 
Street. The whole sum thus collected was 
$30.98. 

Another case was the contribution of $15 
from the children of Bethany school, a First- 
day school for colored children in the northern 
part of this city. These children not only 
gave their weekly contribution of a few cents 
for several months, but made 90 garments, 
chiefly for adults, neatly and carefully. Many 
of these colored children were from 9 to 12 
years old. 


_ They are now preparing clothes for the des- 
titute children in the Norfolk schools. 


E. C. Cotxins, Secretary. 
Summary of the receipts of S. W. Cope, 


‘Treasurer of the Women’s Aid Association, 
from 10th mo. 8th, 1863, to 4th mo. 6th, 


































1864: 
From Friends of Philadelphia and 

vicinity, $1,116 90 
Individuals not members of our So- 

ciety, 60 00 





The committee for the relief of col- 














ored refugees from Gettysburg 
and elsewhere, 1,312 92 
$2,489 82 
From Friends in New England, $137 00 
“ “ “ Pennsylvania, 192 36 








a S “ New York, 63 00 
" - “ New Jersey, 151 00 
‘“c “c “ lowa, 18 00 
« “ “ Qhio, 70 00 
" “ from Baltimore, 111 00 













$742 36 
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From Friends in England by Jo- 


siah Forster, $3,278 69 
From Friendsin “ “ Eliza 
Barclay, 219 72 
From Friends “ “ “ Sam- 
uel Rhoads, 117 57 
3,615 98 


Total, $6,848 16 
Balance on hand from former account to 10th 
mo. 8th, 1863, $815 59, making $7,699 75. 


Summary of expenditures from 10th mo, 17th, 
1863, to 4th mo. 6th, 1864: 


For materials for clothing, $4,469 92 
For making up clothing, 455 56 
Amount paid to Westchester Aid, 300 00 
Cash paid to assist colored refugees, 140 00 
Cash paid for books, medicine, tin- 
ware, &c., 37 15 


$5402 62 
2297 138 


7699 75 


Balance on hand 








A portion of the above balance has been 
since expended for clothing for the colored 
freedmen of the Cherokee Indians, and the re- 
mainder will probably soon be needed for the 
support of an asylum of colored orphan chil- 
dren, intended to be established at Hampton. 


S. W. Cops, Treasurer. 





From the New York Evening Post. 


AN HOUR AT THE ASSAY OFFICE. 
(Concluded from page 605.) 


The Assayer has now done his work, and 
the responsibility of the melter and refiner be- 
gins. His business is merely that of his pre- 
decessor, only on a less delicate and much 
larger scale; i. ¢., to free the entire deposit 
from alloy, just as the Assayer had cleansed 
his diminutive shaving of a few grains in 
weight from its impurities. Let us ascend one 
story higher in the building, and see him ope- 
rate. When we reach this height, we see the 
workmen in the Granulating-Room sweltering 
over seven large furnaces along the sides, and 
we notice that the cement floor of the apart- 
ment is covered, about two inches deep, with 
iron grating, through which there gleam, at all 
times, small particles of refuse gold or silver, 
which have been carelessly or unavoidably 
dropped. It will not do to lose them, and so, 
at certain periods, the floor is carefully swept, 
and the sweepings, dirt and all, with the men’s 
aprons, the discarded crucibles, ladles, &c., are 
collected, burnt, ground, and otherwise trans- 
formed, till a very considerable revenue of pre- 
cious metal is obtained therefrom. What it 
amounts to in the Assay Office has not been 
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definitely stated, but we were told that at the 

Mint, in Philadelphia, it came to the handsome 

figure of $50,000 a year, enough, by the way, 

if properly applied, to bless 25,000 families 

a a year’s supply of the Weekly Evening 
ost. 

The melter and refiner takes us to his treas- 
ury vault, and the workmen draw their small 
wagon loads of gold and silver into the melting 
room. The ‘melting is now to be attended to. 
One hundred pounds of silver to fifty of gold 
is placed in each crucible, the rule being two 
of the former to one of the latter. After an 
hour and a quarter the two are rendered fluid, 
and the man at the furnace, with his long-han- 
dled ladle, dips out the mixed metal, and swing- 
ing round the edge of a large copper vessel, 
pours it into the cold water contained in it. 
This rotatory motion has the effect of prevent- 
ing the solidification in a mass of the metal, 
causing it to harden and sink to the bottom in 
the form of flakes or grains. Hence it is 
called the process of granulation, and the mixed 
metal from the excess of silver in its composi- 
tion is called yranulated silver. It is certainly 


beautifully white, looking like the oxydized 
silver that we see among the ornaments of a 
jeweller’s window, as indeed it is the same thing. 
Not only has it been melted itself, but it has 
facilitated the melting of the other alloys of 


the gold, and after drawing them out and ming- 
ling with them, has completely encrusted the 
pure yellow metal that is concealed in it. 

If, now, we can only get rid of this incrusta- 
tion of silver, we shall have the genuine, un- 
adulterated gold, that will need but little more 
than pressing into bars or coining to answer 
the purposes of commerce. To ascertain how 
this is accomplished, we must go up two flights 
of stairs higher, into the parting room, where 
the granulated silver is carried. Here we find 
four rows of eight porcelain pots, each with a 
capacity of from twenty to twenty-four gallons. 
They are placed in troughs of boiling salt water, 
and into each is turned a charge of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of the granulated or 
mixed metal, over which are poured as many 
pounds of nitric acid. This acid, uniting with 
the silver, forms a solution which is called ni- 
trate of silver, and the effect of such an alli- 
ance is to separate and sink the pure gold to 
the bottom of the jar. The nitrate of silver 
is then drawn off with a gold syphon—gold 
being the only metal which can withstand its 
action—and another charge of nitric acid is ap- 
plied to complete the work. After the second 
charge has been in the same maoner removed, 
we see at the bottom of the pot an unpromising 
sediment remaining, as black as Jersey mud. 
But the spectator must not be discouraged— 
the sediment is bétter than it looks—in short, 
itis pure yellow gold, as will be shown by 
washing it a few times in warm water, so as to 
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free it from the acid that still clings to its ex- 
terior. It now appears thoroughly pulverized, 
and fairly entitled to the name of gold dust. 

The next operation is to solidify it by sub- 
jecting itto a pressure of two hundred tons 
from a hydrostatic press, when it comes out in 
the form of cheeses about a foot in diameter, 
with a thickness of three inches. Then put 
it on a furnace heated red hot so as to ‘expel 
the last drop of water from it, and again melt 
it in a crucible, from which it must also 
again be moulded into bars of fine gold vary- 
ing, according to their size and fineness, from 
$6,000 to $8,000 in value. These are once 
more assayed at the hands of the Assayer, by 
the same process before explained, stamped to 
indicate their number, fineness and weight, 
and committed to the vault of the Treasurer, 
there to wait his disposal. It is only such bars 
that are received at the banks, who are unwil- 
ling to accept those which have been assayed 
without the authority of the government. Their 
conversion into money must be done at the Mint 
in Philadelphia. 

Our merchants also, for several reasons, pre- 
fer the gold bars to coin in making their foreign 
payments. In the first place, they are cheaper, 
as they are compelled to pay fifty cents on a 
hundred dollars for money, while the charge 
for bullion of the same value in bars is but six 
cents. They are, moreover, obviously more ac- 
ceptable to merchants abroad than our national 
coin, except in those countries where coin is 
wanted to supply emigrants bound for our shores. 

The fineness of the bars manufactured at the 
Assay Office, has shown by its operations onthe 
last deposit of California gold. 995 thousandths, 
a success not hitherto equalled by any other 
similar establishment. When first deposited 
with the Assayer, it ranges on an average from 
860 to 885 thousandths of pure metal. <Ac- 
cording to the requirements of Congress, our 
national coin must contain ten per cent. of alloy. 
—i. e., one hundred parts out of every thousand. 
Fine bars, by the same rule, are required to 
consist of 889 thousandths of pure gold, with 
a permission to refine as much further as may 
be found possible. 

But to complete our account, we should give 
a report of the fate of silver, drawn off in nitric 
acid from the porcelain pots which we have 
mentioned. All we have to say is, that it is 
emptied into an enormous vat, capable of swim- 
minga tolerably sized elephant, and nearly fill- 
ed with a solution of common salt. The silver 
is thus precipitated, that is, sunk ina solid form 
to the bottom, becoming what is called chloride 
of silver. It is then freed from the acids ad- 
hering to it, in the same manner as we have 
mentioned in the case of gold; reduced to 
metallic powder by an immersion in vats con- 
taining sulphuric acid and zine, washed, pressed, 
dried and cheesed in precisely the same way as 
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On ty a CopBLeR.—William Carey bad been 
brought upin the Church of England; but 
various causes induced him to become a Bap- 
tist, and he was baptized 1783, at the age of 
twenty-two, in the river Nen, by Dr. Ryland, 
who afterwards assisted him in the formation 
of missions. He devoted himself entirely to 
Scripture ; and to understand it better, studied, 
as best he could, Latin, Greek and Hebrew. 
Yet he was still a journeyman shoemaker, who 
would have mended your boots, had you lived 
in those days, for a shilling or so, and been 
glad of the job. When his master died he 
married his sister, and took up the business, 
This step was unfortunate ; for the said sister 
cared as little for the things which interested 
Carey as any of the Hindus he afterwards 
sought to convert; and proved, in time, no 
slight obstacle in the way. His trade,-too, di- 
minished ; and while, in the capacity of a Bap- 
tist minister, he was preaching on Sundays to 
his congregation, he had to travel many a long 
mile, in spite of ill-health, on the week-days, to 
sell his boots and shoes, that he might buy 
bread. Yet he was patient and true, and not 
ashamed of his poverty. Thirty years later he 
was dining amid generals and high officials at 
the table of the Governor-general of India, 
where he overheard some one ask whether Mr, 
Carey had not once been ashoemaker. “ No, 
sir,” cried Carey, “ only a cobbler,” There is 
many aman who rises from a humble to a 
grand position in life, and is glad to forget 
what he once was; Carey had too much seuse 
for that.— The Art of Doing Our Best. 









































gold, and thus is ready to be re-melted and re- 
employed for the purification of the more pre- 
cious metal. 

Such is a brief account of the processes used 
by the new Assay Office in performing the 
duties assigned to it by the government. A 
single arrival from California, on an average, 
brings it a deposit of nearly a million and a 
quarter in value, and such arrivals occur weekly. 
This would give a monthly accumulation of 
five millions. The machinery is enough for 
the annual assay of fifty millions. 


——— - wee 


SPECULATIONS CONCERNING THE ATLANTIC 
CABLE. 


The Telegraphic Journal, a new London 
paper, devoted to the speciality which its name 
implies, indulges in some curious speculations 
about the new Atlantic Cable which is to be 
laid next year with the help of the Great East- 
ern. It is intended to guage the capacity of the 
cable at a working speed of eight words a 
minute; but, allowing six in actual practice, 
the Journal arrives at the following result: 
Six words per minute would give three hun- 
dred and sixty per hour, or eight thousand 
six hundred and forty per day of twenty-four 
hours, which it would be necessary to occupy 
in cousequence of the vast amount of business 
which would have to be transacted. Allowing 
three hundred working days in the year, the 
number of words which it would be practicable 
to transmit would amount to 2,592,000, or 
129,600 messages of twenty words each per an- 
num, being at the rate of four hundred and 
thirty-two per day, which. at £5 per message, 
would yield a revenue of £648,000 ; and, after 
allowing out of this sum £216,000 for contin- 
gencies, there would remain a net revenue of 
£132,000 as the result of three hundred days’ 
operation, at the end of the year. The annual 
disbursements are estimated at £92,000, which 
leaves a balance of £340,000. Thisisa cheer- 
ful prospect for the stockholders in the enter- 
prise. But the cable is not yet laid, and, when 
laid, it may be as short-lived as its predecessor 
of 1858. 

We find in the Journal, however, some other 
statistics which are interesting. The Varna 
and Balaklava cable worked at the rate of five 
words per minute; the Red Sea submarine line 
is working up to seven words, and the Malta 
and Alexandria to ten. ‘The speed of the old 
Atlantic cable was only two and a half words. 
The greatest speed attained on long submarine 
lines is by the use of the Hughes instrument; 
next to this comes the Morse instrument. Im- 
provements are so constantly made in this depart- 
ment of scientific research, that the year yet to 
elapse before England and America possess a 
common pulse under the sea may solve some 
problem yet unriddled. 





Oppression makes a poor country, and a des- 


perate people, who always wait an opportunity 
to change.— Penn. 





INTOXICATNG DRINKS. 


A distinguished officer of the Navy gave it 
as his opinion that nine-tenths of all the diffi- 
culties which the officers have with the mea 
arise from ardent spirits. And the Secretary 
of the Navy also expressed his conviction that 
the use which is made of ardent spirits is one 
of the greatest curses. 

“ My first voyage was to Jamaica,” says Sir 
John Ross, R. N., “ where the captain and sey- 
eral of the crew died. Excepting that I never 
drank any spirits, I took no care of myself. I 
exposed myself to the burning sun, slept on 
deck in the dew, and ate fruit, without feeling 
any bad effects. J never tasted spirits ; and to 
this alone do I attribute the extraordinary good 
health I enjoyed.” Lately, I had the advantage 
of conversing on this subject with the veteran 
Governor of Gambia; and it gives me much 
pleasure to adduce here his important testimony 
to the same effect. Having passed nearly 
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twenty-seven years of his life in foreign 
service, ‘‘ within the tropics, and frequently in 
the most unhealthy stations,” he attributes the 
preservation of his life and health, under God, 
mainly to this, that from the first he eschewed 
alcoholics and tobacco. A very large propor- 
tion of his comrades he has laid in the grave; 
and he accounts for the predecease, not by any 
difference in their constitution or service, but 
solely by the difference in their regimen. “I 
have known an officer not thirty—nay, twenty- 


five years old—commence with one glass of 


brandy and water in the morning, and at last 
require one Lottle of the pure spirit before noon.” 
He thea proceeds to an “ unqualified assertion 
that fea, in all tropical countries, and under all 
circumstances, is not only more safe and sani- 
tary, but far more sustaining than any other 
liquid. I neverknewa dram drinker, a‘ soaker,’ 
long-lived, healthy, or always equal to the duties 
he was paid for and called upon to perform.” 

Hudson, the active and accomplished old 
commodore at the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
says, “I am ignorant of the taste of intoxica- 
ting drinks of every kind. My mother may 
have given me a little in cat-nip tea, when an 
infant. No other, surely, ever passed my lips.” 
A fine lesson this for our Navy. 

Six hundred vessels, with about six thousand 
souls on board, were sunk in the ocean, by in- 
toxicating drinks, in oue year.— Trask. 


——— +10 
MUSINGS IN A FRIENDS’ MEETING.* 


The following lines were written twenty-five 
years ago, by one who had been reared under the 
gentle i: fluences of Friends, though subsequently 
brought more into contact with general society. 
Their author was then, as be ever has been since, 
strongly impressed with the beautiful simplicity of 
the writings of the early Friends: 


How deep the quiet of this solemn hour! 

Made solemn by the Spirit’s holy calm, 

Where from all voise, all strife, all sensual things, 
While the rude world without is bustling on, 
Retired within the temple of the heart, 

These few, and humble worshippers of God 
Assemble in their neat and sober guise: 

And they are thankful that they thus can come, 
And humbly worship in their simple way, 

At the eternal sbrine of holiness. 

No wars, vo persecutions now appear, 

Such as of erst disturbed their peaceful ranks. 
O1 sufferings bitter, persecutions rare, 

Were then inflicted on those faithful ones, 

Who calmly bore them all for conscienc’e sake. 
If thou would’st love them, read the works of Fox, 
Cf Barclay, Sewell, and of noble Penn, 

The child-like Woolman, the good Benezet, 

And others whom the Holy Spirit led 

Through conflicts bard, and tribulations deep. 
Here Meditation well may enter free : 

And does she not? look on those earnest brows, 
And say it thoughtlessness is found beneath . 
No powp is seen, no pride of worship here, 

No “yealing anthem swells the note of praise,” 
Nor costly trappings lure the wand’riug eye. 





* Longplain. 
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Methinks ’tis well this waiting on our Lord, 

This simple worship of the Heavenly King. 

Hear’st thou that voice so mellow in its tone, 

Those words so simple, yet with meaning fraught, 

That from the heart moved by the Spirit comes? 

No show of language marks its peaceful truths, 

Such as too oft sets forth the schoolman’s page, 

Lab’ring to prove some vexed doctrine point, 

Which when ’tis done none may the wiser be, 

Cobwebs that tie the energies of soul, 

And bind it down to earth when it should soar 

To realms above, where the pure Spirit reigns. 

Why will poor man thus shackle bia weak steps, 

And limp in darkness to the yawning grave ? 

Q! shake it off, and like the viper’s fang, 

Abhor its poison that engenders death. 

All, all is plain where true religion ’s found ; 

The simplest soul that lives may know the way,— 

Such is the teaching of the Friend of man. 

Is God exalted by man’s artifice ? 

Can proud cathedral with its swelling dome, 

Or organ rolling thunder ‘neath its roof, 

Give the Almighty pleasure ? Vain, foolish man! 

To think in these that thdu shalt hasten bliss. 

God seeks the bumble and devoted heart; 

All else is dross, unworthy of least note, 

For when the soul would hold communion deep, 

And feel the presence of the living God, 

How welcome silence, fosterer of kind thought! 

What fitter place than quiet haunt like this 

To rest awhile and dweil on life and death, 

On man’s formation, mystery profound ? 

The wisdom of his God, past finding out, 

His bounteous grace, His tender guardian care, 

Peace to the soul these bring, and solid food. 

When thy worn spirit sinks beneath its load, 

When the proud world scoffs at thy humble walk, 

When thou art pained and almost tired of life, 

When friends break troth, or those thou hast 
esteemed 

Of worth beyond compare are called away, 

Then seek the silent sitting of the Friends, 

And feel its gentle influence on thy soul. 

New Bedford. 


D. R. 


—_—__ + ~~ 
. 


“OH THAT I HAD WINGS LIKE A DOVE,” ETC. 
Psaum lv. 6. 


Why so in haste to leave this earthly scene ? 

Thou woyldst depart while yet the day is bright, 
The sky unclouded, and the air serene— 

Thou darest not bide the dark and cheerless night. 
Or thou wouldst flee perhaps some dreaded foe, 
Or ’scape the stormy wind and tempest. Is it so? 


It may be youth is thine, unfailing health, 
Lovers and friends and intellectual store, 
High thoughts and pure: it is thy time of wealth; 
But darker days “ their shadows cast before ;” 
Bereavement, age, and sickness, thou canst see ; 
And thou wouldst fain depart befure they come to 
thee. 


Or thou hast scanned the glass of prophecy : 
Hast seen the Church, and those who love her best, 
Afflicted, tempted, called to yield or die. 
So thou wouldst flee away and be at rest; 
From service or from suffering basely flee :— 
Oh coward heart, and faint! there is no rest for thee. 


Oh, none for thee! that boly rest remaincth 
For them who labor tili the day is done! 
And he alone the glorious throne obtaineth, 
The victor’s meed, who in the course hath run; 
The wounéed only prize the healing balm, 
The tempest-tossed alone enjoy the heavenly calm. 
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complished by the end ofthe year. The message 
was received at Queenstown in two hours from its 
date at Irkoutsk, the distance being over 6500 miles. 

The King of Dahomey, with « large force, had at- 
tacked Affickuti. 


Mexico.—Late advices report that the Mexican 
Minister at Matamoras was making arrangements to 
support the Juarez government. Gen. Uraga wag re- 
ported to have defeated 3000 Freuch at Albuquerque, 
Gen. Vidaurri and a number of his officers had fled 
from Monterey to Texas, and joined the Southern 
Confederacy. Vidaurri’s Secretury was arrested at 
Brownsville, for aiding the enemies of the United 
States, and delivered to the Mexican authorities at 


But, contrite soul, this vale of tears for thee, 
Like the still deluged earth to Noah’s dove, 
Affords no rest. Ob! mightst thou, mouroer, flee 
To that sure ark thy home of rest above! 
Well, yet a little breast the waves of sin; 
Christ will put forth his hand and take the loved 
one in. 











——__ +4098 


HYMN. 


WM. H. BATHURST. 

Oh, Saviour, may we never rest, 
Till thou art fuund witbin ; 

Till thou hast calmed our troubled breast, 
And crusted the power of sin. 


Oh, may we gaze upon thy cross, 
Until the wondrous sight 

Makes earibJy treasures seem but dross, 
And earthly sorrows light :— 


Until, released from carnal ties, 
Our spirit upward springs, 

And sees true peace above the skie, 
True joy in heavenly things. 


Then as we gaze may we become 
United, Lord, to Thee; 

And in a fairer, happier home, 
Thy perfect beauty see. 


esta tists 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien Intetiticence.—English advices are to the 
13th inst. 


The Conference met on the 12th instant, and ad- 
jouroed again to the 18th. Lord Russell stated in 
the House of Lords that the Conference had agreed 
to a suspension of hostilities for one month-from the 
12th inst., on the condition that the blockade of the 
German ports should be raised. The British Chan- 
nel fleet had leii tue Dowus and returned westward. 
In the House of Commons, the bill reducing the 
borough franchise to £6 for householders was de- 
feated by 61 majority. 

A naval engagement between the Germans and 
the Danes occurred on the 10th inst., near Heileg- 
strand. The Germans were defeated and one of their 
vessels was set on fire. The German squadron had 
gone to Cuxhaven and the Danish had sailed for 
Norway. The allies had destroyed the fortifications 
at Frederica. 

The Bank of France has raised the rate of dis- 
count to eight per cent. 

In the debate in the Italian Parliament on the 
foreign policy of the government, strong denuncia- 
tions were uttered aguiust the continued Papal gov- 
ernment at Rome. 

The ship Avon, of Boston, has been destroyed by 
the pirate Florida, The pirates endeavored to sink 
the Avon by firing shell, but not succeeding, she 
was finally burned. The captain and crew had been 
transferred to another vessel, in which they had 
arrived in London. 

The Florida has sailed from Bermuda northwards, 
intending to keep in the track of American vessels 
between New York and Liverpool. 

The Great Hastern was recently sold at auction 
for £25,000, and has been chartered te lay the At- 
lantic telegraph cable. 

The Archduke Muximilian and his wife reached 
Madeira on the 29th ult., and sailed again the same 
day for Vera Cruz. 

,, Garibaldi had arrived at Caprera. 


Cyrus W. Field had received a dispatch from Ir- ' 






Matamoras, where he was shot as a traitor to Mex- 
ico. 


Domestic.—The State Convention of Louisiana has 


so amended the State Constitution, by a vote of 70 to 


16, that slavery and involuntary servitude, except 
for the punishment of crime, are hereby forever 
abolished and prohibited in the State, and that the 
Legislature shall make no liw recognizing the right 
of property in slaves. The De/ta says, ‘‘the action of 


the Convention was harmonious, every member en- 
dorsing the policy, civil and military of the Admin- 


istration.” e 

Gen. Washburn has ordered that no boat shall 
land between Cairo and the mouth of the White 
river, except at garrisoned pints, nor be allowed to 
land supplies, even at such poiuts, without a special 
permit from headquarters. 

The managers of the New York Sanitary Fair have 
paid a million dollars to the United States Sanitary 
Commission. The account is vo! yet closed, and 
further contributions to alarge amount remain to be 
paid. 


Military Affairs—Advices from Little Rock to the 
16th inst. say that Price was retreating in the di- 
rection of Camden. The reb«ls lost 2000 men in 
the fight with Gen. Steele, on Saline river, including 
Generals Scurry and Rundali killed, and Geo. Wall, 
badly wounded. The rebels have blockaded the 
Red river below Alexandria; the Arkansas is par- 
tially blockaded below Little Rock, aud preparations 
were in progress to blockade the White river also, 

Admiral Porter telegraphs on the 22d inst., that 
through the indefatigable exertions of Lieut. Col. 
Bailey, who had built a tree dum of 600 feet across 
the lower falls, at Alexandri«, the boats detained 
above the falls in consequence of the low state of 
the river, have been enabled to pass down in safety, 
the back waters of the Mississippi reaching to Alex- 
andria. Theentire fleet is now out of Red river. 


The Navy Department has received from Admiral 
Porter an official account of an attack on the United 
States gunboat Oswego, by two brigades of rebels, 
at Blair’s plantation, on the Red river. The rebels 
were repulsed, with a loss of 200 including their 
commander, Gen. Green. 

Yazoo City has been captured, by the expedition 
under Gen. McArthur, with but litile resistance, 

Late advices state that the rebels were threaten- 
ing Port Hudson, and that they have established a 
battery on the Mississippi, above that place, render- 
ing the navigation of the river extremely unsafe, 
The rebel army in Georgia, under Johnson, hag 
continued to retreat, Gen. Sherman pursuing. He 
reached Kingston on the evening of the 18th inst., and 
resumed the pursuit the next mofhing, Johnston ree 
treating on the road to Atlanta. Cassville and the 


koutsk, Siberia, stating that the laying of the tele- line of the Etowah were held by Sherman, and a de- 
graph line from that piace to the Chinese frontier tachment, under Gen. Davis, had taken possession of 
Was proceeding rapidly and was expected to beac Rome. There had been heavy skirmishing all the 
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way from Resaca. When last heard from, the army 
was resting and replenishing its stores. The rail- 
road to Chattanooga had been repaired, and cars 
with supplies were running regularly to Kingston. 


A recent expedition up the St. John’s river and 
along the eastern coast of Florida, under Brigadier 
Gen. Wm. Birney, captured between 5,000 and 6,000 
cattle, a large number of horses and mules, and two 
schooners laden with cotton, prepared to run the 
blockade, and worth more than a million dollars. 
The expedition returned to Jacksonville without the 
loss of a man, after an absence of nine days. Uni- 


onists were not molested, on the march, but the pro- 
perty of all avowed rebels was confiscated. 


No general engagement between the armies of 
Grant and Lee has taken place during the past week, 
though there has been severe fighting on the part of 
some portions. An attack was made, on the morning 
of the 18th, on some rebel rifle pits, from which the 
rebels were soon dislodged, but they retired behind 
a thick abattis, through which it was not deemed 
advisable to attempt to penetrate. In theafternoon 
the rebels made an attack on Grant’s left wing, but 
they were repulsed. Guinney’s Station, on the 
Richmond and Alexandria Railroad, was taken pos- 
session of by the Union troops on the night of the 
18th. On the evening of the 19th, Ewell’s corps 
endeavored, by a flank movement, toturn the right 
of the Union army, but was repulsed with great loss. 
On the evening of the 20th, Gen. Grant commenced 
@ movement for the purpose of compelling Lee to 
abandon his position at Spottsylvania, which proved 
successful, Longstreet’s and Ewell’s corps starting 
southward immediately. Therebels are understood 
to have crossed the South Anna. 


Advices from Gen. Butler state that on the morn- 
ing of the 16th, the rebels, who had been heavily 
reinforced during the night, made three separate 
and desperate charges upon his intrenchments, all of 
which were promptly repulsed. In consequence of 
the immense force of the rebels, and having ascer- 
tained that Gen. Kautz had successfully accomplish- 
ed the objects of his expedition, Gen. Butler decided 
to retire from before Fort Darling to his new line 
of intrenchments, which he effected in good order, 
excepting Gen. Heckman’s brigade, which was badly 
disorganized and the General captured. On the 
evening of the 20th, Gen. Butler reported that bis 
army had been fighting all that day, the rebels en- 
deavoring to close in on his lines. 


Gen. Kautz rejoined Gen. Butler on the evening 
of the 17th, having burned the railroad bridge across 
the Appomattox, destroyed several miles of the Dan- 
ville railroad, burned the railroad bridge and des- 
troyed important portions of the Lynchburg and 
Richmond canal. 

Gen. Hunter has been appointed to the command 
of West Virginia, including the Valley of the 
Shenandoah. e 

The Cincinnati Commercial contains the information 
that the expedition in Western Virginia, under Gen. 
Crooks, bad fought three battles near Newbern with 
the forces under Morgan, Sam. Jones, and A. 
Jenkins, gaining a complete victory. 

Gen. Jenkins was captured mortally wounded. 


Concress.—In the Senate, a joint resolution to 
encourage enlistments and promote the efficiency of 
the military and naval service of the United States, 
was referred to the Military Committee. A bill de- 
fining the pay of officers on the staff of the Lieu- 
tenant-General; bills granting lands to Michigan 
and Iowa for railroad purposes, and a bill to expe- 
dite the public printing, were passed. A memorial 
from the New York Chamber of Commerce in rela- 
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tion to a decision of the Secretary of the Treasury 
as to the time when the law increasing the duties on 
imports went into operation, was referred to the 
Finance Committee. A bill was passed amending 
the Act of 1850 in relation to donations to settlers 
on the public lands of California. The Committee 
of Conference on the bill for the erection of a terri- 
torial government for Montana made a report recom- 
mending that the Senate recede from its amendment 
striking out the words “every free white inhabit- 
ant” in the qualification for voters, and inserting in 
lieu thereof “all citizens of the United States, and 
those who have declared their intention to become 
such.” The report was adopted. The House bill 
granting a pension to the widow of a sergeant of 
the 6th Massachusetts regiment killed in Baltimore 
on the 19th of 4th month, 1861, was passed by the 
Senate. The credentials of M. Fishblack, elected 
from Arkansas to fill the unexpired term of 
Sebastian, were presented. The Pacific Railroad 
bill, after repeated discussions, was passed with 
amendments. 


The Internal Revenue bill was considered and 
the amendments of the Finance Committee were 
generally agreed to. 

In the House of Representatives a bill was passed 
providing for the issue of patents to the bona-fide 
bolders of floats issued in pursuance of an act of 
1862, relative to Spanish grants in Louisiana, The 
Indian Appropriation bill was passed, with amend- 
ments. The report of the Committee of Conference on 
the Montana bill was concurred in, and a bill appro- 
priating $9,500, for damages sustained by Professor 
Ames by the burning of his buildings at Annandale, 
Virginia, was passed. A resolution declaring that 
“ forgetting all past differences, it is the duty of 
Congress to sustain the Constitutional authorities 
of the country in theirendeavors to suppress the 
rebellion, was adopted unanimously. A resolution 
was adopted asking the President what explanation 
had been given to the French government relative 
to the Mexican resolution passed by the House on 
the 4th of Fourth month last; and a resolution pas- 
sed fixing the 30th of Fourth month last as the day 
for the commencement of the increased foreign 
tariff. 

The Senate amendments to the National Bank bill 
were considered, some of which were concurred in 
and others rejected. The bill was sent to the Sen- 
ate for future action. A bill to incorporate the 
Newsboys’ Home, in the District of Columbia, was 
passed after a long discussion. 


Latger.—A dispatch to the Secretary of War, on 
the morning of the 24th inst., gives the information 
that the advance of the Union Army had moved from 
its position to the North Anna, and crossed the river 
without much opposition, but was attacked soon af- 
ter, with great vehemence, by the rebels, who 
were intrenched in considerable force between the 
creek and the river. The attack was repulsed and 
the rebels driven across the stream. They after- 
wards abandoned their position on the North Anna 
and were retreating towards Richmond, pursued by 
the Union army. 


Gen. Butler’s position was fiercely and desperately 
attacked on the night of the 21st, by a force of 40,- 
000 rebels led by Beauregard in person. They were 
repeatedly repulsed with great slaughter, the artil- 
lery mowing them down in great numbers as they 
advanced densely massed. The battle lasted about 
two hours. The Union loss was comparatively 
small, the men being protected by their intrench- 
ments. The gunboats in the James and Appomat- 
tox rivers participated in the engagement. 





